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unhappmess for what it is, a signal of starvation"
"Do you think this is trufe of men and women?" I would
ask "Of course it is," he would say, "it's true of
individuals and it's true of nations Look at those
wintry brown South Downs, how famished for food1
Look at this apple tree with its scabby leaves, and see
how the hornbeam hedge shades it from the sun It
is starved, starved of sunlight Give it what it lacks,
and all its scabbmess departs "

Yes, I learnt many things about men and women
from plants I began to be sorry that so many writers
who live in towns and write in rooms never seem to
have had the chance of discovering from plants how
to understand themselves, and I would wonder whether
it was only Chatterton among writers who suffered fronj
the effects of starvation Solomon was wise because
he knew all about plants Did he not speak of them
all, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that
sprmgeth from the wall? And did not a wiser than
Solomon tell us to consider the lilies of the field, how
they grow?

And so like a ship after long and eventful voyages,
often storm-tossed, sometimes becalmed, I ran for and
found shelter in the Haven under the Hill Within
this shelter I grew stronger and wisdom who cneth
in the market place and no man heedeth, came singing
with the nightingales in March, and smiling with the
hawthorn buds in May, till I could hear her voice all the
year round and sometimes even give heed to it

Five years were spent in digging ourselves in in the
garden on the southern slope of Boar's Hill, and during
that time I played the part of gardener's boy I used
to watch with impatient eye the trees and shrubs which
we planted, and it seemed to me that they were all
Peter Pans, and never could grow up The hedges
were only a foot or so high and never grew any taller
The trees were so small as to give neither shade nor
shelter I remember how they tried and failed to give
gome privacy to the meeting between Lady Oxford